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Let's  have  a  Thanksgiving  story  this  morning.    A  story  for  the  children, 
and  for  the  older  members  of  the  family  who  aren't  working  in  the  kitchen.  I 
declare,  though,   everybody  has  important  business  in  the  kitchen  on  Thanksgiving 
day  —  especially  at  that  moment  when  Mother  opens  the  oven  to  baste  the  turkey! 
(Um-mu  —  just  get  a  whiff  of  that  turkey.'     My,  oh  my!) 

Well,   I'm  sure  Mother  is  willing  to  take  the  sole  responsibility  of  the 
turkey  for  a  few  minutes,   so  let's  settle  down  and  find  out  what  kind  of  Thanks- 
giving dinners  the  Hew  England  housewives  served,  more  than  150  years  ago  —  just 
after  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  —  you  know  she's  the  author  of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  — 
wrote  this  story.    Here's  her  picture  of  a  real  old-fashioned  Thanksgiving  day: 

"When  the  apples  were  all  gathered  and  the  cider  was  made,   and  the  yellow 
pumpkins  were  rolled  in  from  many  a  hill  in  billows  of  gold,   and  the  corn  was 
husked,  and  the  labors  of  the  season  were  done,    ....  the  deacon  began  to  say 
to  the  minister,  of  a  Sunday,    'I  suppose  it's  about  time  for  the  Thanksgiving 
proclamation.'  .... 

"Eor  as  much  as  a  week  beforehand  we  children  were  employed  in  chopping 
mince  for  pies  to  a  most  wearisome  fineness,  and  in  pounding  cinnamon,  allspice, 
and  cloves.  .  .   .  and  the  sound  of  the  pounding  and  chopping  reechoed  through  all 
the  rafters  of  the  old  house  with  a  hearty  and  vigorous  cheer  most  refreshing  to 
our  spirits. 

"...  Pies  were  made  by  forties  and  fifties  and  hundreds,   and  made  of 
everything  on  the  earth  and  under  the  earth.   .   .   .  Pumpkin  pies,  cranberry  pies, 
huckleberry  pies,   cherry  pies,   green-currant  pies,  peach,  pear,  and  plum  pies, 
custard  pies,  apple  pies,  Marlborough- pudding  pies  —  pies  with  top  crusts  with 
pies  without  —  pies  adorned  with  all  sorts  of  fanciful  f lutings  and  architectural 
strips  laid  across  and  around  and  otherwise  varied,  attested  the  boundless 
fertility  of  the  feminine  mind  when  once  let  loose  in  a  given  direction.  ..." 

Here's  a  part  of  the  story  I  like  especially  well  —  about  the  Indians: 

"All  the  poor  loafing  tribes,   Indian  and  half-Indian,  who  at  other  times 
wandered,   selling  baskets  and  other  light  wares,  v/ere  sure  to  come  back  to  Oldtown 
a  little  before  Thanksgiving  time  and  report  themselves  in  my  Grandmother's  kitchen. 
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The  great  hogshead  of  cider  in  the  cellar,  which  my  grandfather  called  the  Indian 
hogshead,  was  on  tap  at  all  hours  of  the  day;  and  many  a  mugful  did  I  draw  and 
dispense  to  the  tribes  that  "bashed  in  the  sunshine  of  our  door  11 

Here's  another  part  I  like,  about  the  parson  and  the  oven.    Of  course, 
everybody  went  to  church  to  listen  to  the  Thanksgiving  sermon,  and  part  of  the 
dinner  had  to  be  left  cooking  in  the  oven,  while  the  family  was  at  church. 

"Your  old  brick  oven,"  says  Mrs.  Stowe,   "was  a  Puritan  institution  and 
backed  up  the  devotional  habits  of  good  housewives  by  the  capital  care  he  took  of 
whatever  was  committed  to  his  capacious  bosom.    A  truly  well  bred  oven  would  have 
been  ashamed  of  himself  all  his  days,  and  blushed  redder  than  his  own  fires,  if  a 
God-fearing  house  matron,  away  at  the  temple  of  the  lord,   should  come  home  and 
find  her  pie-crust  either  burned  or  under-done  by  his  over  or  under  zeal;   so  the 
old  fellow  generally  managed  to  bring  things  out  exactly  right.  .  .  . 

"Bait  who  shall  do  justice  to  the  dinner,  and  describe  the  turkey,  and 
chicken,  and  chicken  pies,  with  all  that  endless  variety  of  vegetables  which  the 
American  soil  and  climate  have  contributed  to  the  table,   and  which,  without 
regard  to  the  French  doctrine  of  courses,  were  all  piled  together  in  jovial 
abundance  upon  the  smoking  board?    There  was  much  carving  and  laughing  and  talk- 
ing and  eating,   and  all  showed  that  cheerful  ability  to  dispatch  the  provisions 
which  was  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  hour.    After  the  meat  came  the  plum  puddings, 
and  then  the  endless  array  of  pies,  till  human  nature  was  actually  bewildered 
and  overpowered  by  the  tempting  variety;  and  even  we  children  turned  from  the 
profusion  offered  to  us,  and  wondered  what  was  the  matter  that  we  could  eat  no 
more  

"In  the  evening  the  house  was  all  open  and  lighted  with  the  best  of  tallow 
candles,  which  Aunt  Lois  herself  had  made  with  especial  care  for  this  illumination. 
It  was  understood  that  we  were  to  have  a  dance,  and  black  Caesar,   full  of  turkey 
and  pompkin  pie,  and  giggling  in  the  very  jollity  of  his  heart,  had  that  afternoon 
rosined  his  bow,  and  tuned  his  fiddle,  and  practiced  jigs  and  Virginia  reels,  in 
a  way  that  made  us  children  think  him  a  perfect  Orpheus.  .   .   .   'Well,   Weill1  quoth 
my  grandmother;   'they're  all  at  it  so  heartily,   I  don't  see  why  I  shouldn't  try  it 
myself.'    And  into  the  Virginia  reel  she  went,  amid  screams  of  laughter  from  all 
the  younger  members  of  the  company.  .  •  .  . 

"As  nine  o'clock  struck,  the  whole  scene  dissolved  and  melted,  for  what 
well  regulated  village  would  think  of  carrying  festivities  beyond  that  hour?  And 
so  ended  Thanksgiving  at  0 ldto  wn. " 

That's  all.     If  you  want  to  know  more  of  the  story,  you'll  find  it  in 
"Oldtown  Folks, "  by  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 

Now  run  along,  and  see  whether  the  turkey  is  roasting  as  it  should  be. 
Pretty  soon  it  will  be  time  to  put  the  sweet  potatoes  in  the  oven,  and  then 
perhaps  you  can  help  make  the  turkey  gravy,   and  take  one  last  look  at  the  Thanks- 
giving table,  to  see  that  everything  is  ready  for  the  holiday  dinner. 

I'll  be  with,  you  again  in  the  morning. 
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